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THE COTTAGE SCBNH—GUY BEADING HIS FATHER’S LETTER. 


A WREATH OF SMOKE. ing his nephew on his return, and leading him to 
cian ti. a room, where the bright ruddy glow from the 
well-filled grate lengthened the twilight of De- 

“I mentioned to you, I believe,” con- 


in my thoughts,” said Mr. Dalesford, after greet- | tinued the squire, closing the door, “that I had 





“Twas anxious to speak to you on a subject much | cember. 
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written to my man of business to come to Dales- 
ford Hall to-morrow P” 

The captain bowed assent. 

“T need hardly allude to painful circumstances 
in my family; you are doubtless well informed 
upon all that has passed. My resolution, once 
formed, is unchangeable; and I am determined 
to-morrow”’—his lip quivered slightly as he spoke 
—to embody that resolution in a will.” 

The eyes of Clarence were fixed on the ground. 
His companion vainly tried to read the thoughts 
which the intimation that he had just given 
might awaken. After a brief silence, Mr. Dales- 
ford proceeded: “I have watched your conduct, 
and made your character my study. You came 
here with the reputation of a gallant soldier, an 
upright and honourable man. I have found in 
you the living image of a brother whom I loved as 
my own self. I feel,” continued the old man, 
with a sigh, “that I am no longer what I once 
was. I am growing old; I am no longer equal 
to managing my large estate, to carry out im- 
provements, to watch over my own interests, and 
protect those of the dependants who look up to 
me for guidance. 1 cannot, I will not devolve 
the charge upon a hireling, and I believe that I 
am not asking too much, that I am requiring no- 
thing that would not accord with your own wishes, 
in desiring you to resign your profession, and 
reside with me here as the acknowledged heir of 
one of the finest estates in the county.” 

The captain grasped his uncle’s extended hand ; 
there was earnest feeling in his tone, though his 
manner was calm and unimpassioned as ever. 

“T thank you from the depth of my heart,” said 
he, “ for your generous offer. The kindness which 
prompted it I shall never forget, but"”—he raised 
his eyes, and fixed them full upon those of his 
uncle— but I cannot consent to rise upon the 
ruin of another, and that other your own—your 
only son,” 

“Namo him not! name him not!” exclaimed 
Mr. Dalesford, starting up in agitation. ‘“‘ He has 
forfeited his claim—he has thrown away his birth- 
right; I would leave all my property to found an 
hospital or a college, sooner than that it should 
descend to him.” 

He resumed his seat, and then, taking it for 
granted that he had silenced the only objection 
which his nephew could entertain, Mr. Dalesford 
began to diseuss his ulterior designs, unfolded on 
the table beside him a plan of his estate, pointed 
out the boundaries which he would enlarge, the 
marsh whieh he intended to drain, the spot where 
he proposed to erect a mill. Never had Clarence 
appeared to listen with so little attention—never 
had Mr. Dalesford found his comprehension so dull. 
For the first time a doubt arose in the old man’s 
mind whether a soldier could ever become a good 
landed proprietor. 

“JT once thought,” said Mr. Dalesford, “ of 
erecting a picturesque group of cottages on the 
slope of this hill, just beyond the fine clump of 
trees ; but I have postponed the completion of my 
design, as the expense of building materials is so 
heavy at present.” 

“T should have thought,” replied the captain, 
carelessly, “that you might have them at no 
expense at all.” 


“ How so?” asked the squire. 

“You have plenty of fine timber in the park, 
Cut down some of the a old oaks, and you 
may stud the whole estate with cottages.” 

* Cut down my splendid timber, the admiration 
of the county !” exclaimed the country gentleman 
with impatience ; “cut down the trees that have 
stood for centuries! Not to be thought of—not 
to be thought of. Let me never hear a word of 
that again !” 

Clarence smiled, and turned to the plan. “Is 
not your garden rather small, in proportion to the 
size of the mansion ?” said he. 

“Do you think so? That never struck me, 
Well, perhaps it is,” replied the old gentleman, 
slightly mortified ; for his garden was the pride of |! 
his heart. 

“ Tt seems to me capable of improvement,” said 
the captain. ‘ What would you say to laying it 
out in the Dutch style ?” 

“The Dutch style!” exclaimed Mr. Dalesford 
in horror. “ Really, Clarence, I shall form no 
| high idea of your taste ; you will next propose the 
| erection of a Chinese pagoda !” 
| , Mr. Dalesford then proceeded to point out va- 
| rious alterations to be carried ouf in a remote part 
of his estate. The captain listened with an air of | 
quiet apathy, not a little provoking to the landed | 
proprietor. His thoughts appeared to be wandey- 
ing in some other direction; he answered ques- || 
tions at random; and the impatience of his uncle | 
veached its climax at last, when, after detailing | 
the mismanagement of a certain tract of ground, 
which had been exhausted by an injudicious sue- 
cession of crops—“ impoverished, entirely ruined,” 
as he aftirmed—Clarence dreamily sighed, “ Poor 
fellow !” 

“ Poor fellow!” cried Mr. Dalesford, angrily, 
“Tam talking of a field, and you exelaim ‘ poor 
fellow |’ What are you thinking about, Clarence ?” 

“T am thinking of a man whom I to-day acci- 
dentally met at the house of Mr. Sturges, the | 
lawyer, Never did I seo suffering and sorrow 
written in more legible lines on the human coun- 
tenance, and the countenance was one which you 
could not look upon without interest.” 

, a he a poor man?” inquired Mr. Dales- 
ord, 

“One, doubtless, who had seen better days ; for 
the manner and bearing were those of a gentle- 
man.” And then, with the simple eloquence o! || 
truth, the captain proceeded to draw so touching || 
a picture of the sunken eye, the wasted frame, the 
vain struggle to obtain employment, the retum, 
perhaps, to a miserable home, and a drooping, 
anxious, heartbroken wife, that every generous 
feeling of compassion was aroused in the bosom 
of his auditor, and again and again the same excla- 
mation burst from the squire with which Clarence |, 
had introduced the subject. | 

“T know what was the end of it all,” exclaimed | 
the warm-hearted old man ; “ you were not one to | 
see suffering and not relieve it, Clarence. Icould || 
risk a good round sum that he left the house with | 
a lighter heart, and you with a lighter purse, than | 
when you entered it.” 

“You would lose your venture,” replied the 


captain, carelessly ; “I never thought of a 








money to the young man.” 
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“ What! when you saw him in such evident 
want, and in weather like this!” 

Mr. Dalesford began secretly to suspect that 
he had been mistaken in the character of his 
nephew. 

“ He may have brought himself into his situa- 
tion of distress by some act of folly of his own.” 

“Very probably,” replied Mr. Dalesford, with 
impatience ; “ we have all committed acts of folly 
in our day; but that is no reason why a man 
should starve.” 

“But he may have made an imprudent mar- 
riage,” said Clarence deliberately, as if weighing 
every word, and watching its effect upon the 
countenance of the listener ; “ he may have rvined 
his own prospects; he may have offended a tender 
father-——”’ 

Mr. Dalesford rose from his seat, with the 
moisture on his brow, and trembling with agita- 
ti ; he could scarcely utter the words, “Can it 
be? Clarence, you would not deceive me? Was 
it-my boy, my poor Guy?” He read the reply 
in his nephew’s eyes, sank down again on his seat, 
and covered his face with both his hands. ‘“ My 
whappy son! in this cold, heartless world, where 
will he find a refuge from the misery which he 
has brought upon himself ?” 

“On a father’s bosom,” replied Clarence ; “ in a 
father’s arms. Should not those arms be open to 
receive the returning prodigal? Can that gene- 
rous bosom shut itself against a son, which 
throbbed with compassion for a stranger? Think 
that you hear his dead mother pleading for her 
child—for her sake, if not for his own, forgive 
hin! Adversity may harden, love cannot but 
melt. Call him back to your home, breathe no 
word of the past, and be assured that you will 
make him most bitterly repent that he ever could 
have grieved such a parent.” 

Mr. Dalesford convulsively wrung the hand of 
Clarence. ‘ May the Abluighty bless you,” he 
murmured, “for the generous impulse which 
leads you to act thus.” 

“Tdo not act upon impulse,” replied the cap- 
tain; “with me this is a question of simple jus- 
tice; with you of that mercy which none should 
refuse to others, since on mercy alone rests our 
hope of pardon from the heavenly Father, whom 
we all have offended.” 

“T would welcome, gladly welcome back my 
son; but the woman—his wife 

“Welcome her also,” erted Clarence ; “ her cha- 
racter is blameless ; she loves your son; could he 
desert or neglect her, he would be unworthy to 
bear your name. You would not be generous by 
halves,” added the captain, with a smile. 

“T will not be generous by halves,” exclaimed 
the old man, rising with not a little of the im- 
pulsive manner of his son ; “I will write to poor 





Guy this very evening.” 

“And I will be the bearer of your letter,” said 
the captain; “I have learned something of the 
situation of his cottage, and, doubtless, by inqui- 
nes, may find him out.” 

“But you cannot go to-night,” exclaimed Mr. 
Dalesford ; “the time for the last train has al- 
ready passed.” 

“Black Bayard will carry me there in a few 


| hours; there is splendid moonlight; no time 





should be lost.” He laid his hand on the bell. 
“By the time that your letter is written, my 
steed will be saddled; Guy must not lie down to 
rest with an aching heart to-night.” 

“ But the cold is piercing sf 

“ You forget that I am a scidier; I shall faney 
myself campaigning in Cabul again.” 

Payne answered the bell, and received the order, 
which filled him with no small surprise. “ I don’t 
know what to make of the captain,” said he to his 
companions below; “no man in his senses would 
choose a cold winter’s night for a ride.” 

“ He’s on no good errand, take my word for it,” 
observed Mrs. Sandys, with a presaging shake of 
the head. 

“And he seemed to relish the idea of it amaz- 
ingly; I never saw him with such a colour on his 
cheek, or a look of such animation. I think that 
there must be a spell in the air of this place, that 
the quiet sober captain is growing infected with 
the spirit of Mr. Guy, and that we'll find him a 
creature of impulse after all.” 


Who shal! say that happiness is not to be found 
upon earth? The man of the world may affirm it 
when he has heaped up riches, and acquired power, 
and sees “vanity” inscribed upon all that he has 
obtained: the man of pleasure may declare it, 
when he has drained the rose-crowned cup, and 
finds that 

“ Tasteless dregs remain, 
Satiety, and—death.” 


But those who live for a higher object than the 
gratification of self, find moments when heaven 
appears to open before them, a bright flood of its 
pure light streams upon their path, and a clear 
glimpse of its blessedness is vouchsafed. Such 
moments are foretastes of the happiness of angels ; 
but they may be, and are sometimes, enjoyed even 
upon earth. 

It was with a spirit buoyant and rejoicing in 
success that Clarence urged on his black steed 
through that cold wintry night. The letter which 
he carried in his bosom warmed the heart upon 
which it rested; and when the piercing eastern 
blast swept by, bearing icy particles upon its 
wings, he but drew his cloak closer around him, 
and felt more joyous when he thought of the 
extent of the suffering which he would be pri- 
vileged to end. His uncle could not now draw 
back—Clarence had given no time for reflection to 
stir up the angry feelings which might still linger 
in his breast. The cold moon shone forth from 
her cloudy throne—now veiled for some moments 
in darkness, now re-appearing in her calm majesty, 
yet pursuing her steady way in the orbit appointed 
to her, like virtue moving on through sorrow and 
trial, unchecked in her course, and unstained in 
her brightness. 

The captain rode fast and far; a few feathery 
flakes were beginning to descend, and the aspect 
of the sky presaged a storm. He believed that he 
was now drawing near the place of his destina- 
tion, and slackened his pace in hopes of meeting 
some one who might give him more accurate in- 
formation, or of finding some cottage at which 
inquiries might be made. Ata time when tem- 
porary darkness concealed all around, - suddenly 
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heard a rustling sound, as of a man bursting | quivering lips could not articulate the question, 
through the hedge which skirted the road. The | too terrible to shape into language. 


next moment his bridle was seized, and a hoarse, 
excited voice, called on him to halt. Clarence, 
however, with a true soldierly spirit, was not 
disposed to do this without a struggle. Turn- 
ing suddenly round, therefore, with prompt re- 
solution, he seized the assailant by the collar. 
The suddenness of this interruption, with the 
noise that had been made, so startled and 
affrighted the horse which Clarence rode, that it 
began to rear and plunge, in the midst of which 
the rider lost his balance and was dashed violently 
to the earth. The stranger, in alarm, stooped and 
bent over him to ascertain if he were seriously 
injured by the fall; and while doing so, the moon, 
hitherto obscured, emerged from the dark clouds, 
and revealed to his astonished gaze the pale coun- 
tenance of Clarence Dalesford, his cousin—his 
supposed foe and supplanter—for this midnight 
assailant was none other than Guy. The first 
impulse of his undisciplined heart was to leave 
him there, in cold and solitude, to perish; and it 
is impossible to tell what the issue might have 
been, had not a third individual suddenly, and 
unexpectedly, appeared on the spot. 

“Oh, Guy, Guy!” exclaimed the trembling 
Amy—for it was she whose timid steps had tracked 
her husband through the darkness, intent on dis- 
covering his untimely errand. “‘ What have you 
here? what have you done ?” 

To account for the appearance of this delicate 
woman, in such a place, at such an hour of a 
keen winter’s night, we must explain what the 
reader may have anticipated, that Guy, goaded 
by want, and the prospect of starvation, and mad- 
dened by the failure of all his efforts to secure an 
honourable means of subsistence, had that evening 
sallied forth bent on some desperate purpose. His 
wife had observed him to be, during the evening, 
unusually stern, sullen, and brooding, and had 
strove to cheer and encourage him to hope for 
better times; but all her efforts were in vain. A 
terrible crisis of their domestic history seemed to 
her to be impending. The wild and impetuous 
temper of her husband, which, unhappily, had 
never in early life been properly checked and con- 
trolled by his parents and tutors, threatened to 
break out in some act of desperation. When, at 
a late hour in the evening, therefore, he rose from 
his seat, and, in spite of her entreaties, turned 
out into the dark bleak night, she became ex- 
tremely alarmed, and, dreading the occurrence of 
some catastrophe, she left the house shortly after 
her husband, and followed him at a little distance, 
with the vague hope that she might be near to 
render assistance in case of need. Her presence 
bad not been in vain. Goaded by the recollection 
of his sufferings, in a mingled whirl of despair, 
impulse, and excitement, Guy Dalesford sprang 
forth to assault the coming passenger. That 
passenger proved to be his cousin, then on his 
way with tidings of relief, and restoration to his 
father’s favour ! 

The uvexpected apparition of his wife in that 
dark fearful hour, the sound of her voice, so thrill- 
ing in its accents of terror, roused Guy to a sense 
of his position. 

“ He is not dead—Oh! you have not” Amy’s 








Guy, stupified by the unexpected result of his 
impulsive act, laid his hand on the brow of Cla. 
rence. “ He is but stunned by the fall; he 
begins to move,” said he. Amy clasped her hands 
with a feeling of unutterable relief at this wel. 
come intelligence. 

“But what is to be done nowP” continued 
Guy, knitting his brow, as the sharp wind which 
pierced through his own frame warned him that 
to leave Clarence in his present state, exposed to 
the keen night air, was to abandon him to almost 
certain death. 

“ We must carry him to our cottage; it is near,” 
said Amy, softly. 

“Him! the viper! my rival, my enemy, my 
supplanter!” Guy looked fiercely down upon his 
cousin. 

Amy was of a timid and shrinking disposition; 
her fear of her husband, at least since trials had 
embittered his temper, almost equalled the love 
which she bore to him. She had never yet dared 
to thwart him, or to cross him in his wayward 
humours. But at this crisis, a courage not her 
own seemed to be given to the young timid wife, 

“Guy,” she said, “we must give him shelter, 
or he will die. Whatever he is—whatever he has 
done—our duty is the same; we must save him. 
Oh, my husband!” and her trembling hands were 
laid on his arm, “I can bear all things, Heaven 
helping me; I can bear—I have borne even to 
see you, my beloved one, suffer; only I cannot 
bear ”? she sank her brow on his shoulder, and 
the warm gushing tears spoke the rest. 

Guy was touched, for he loved her fondly still; 
but he made no reply in words. He bent down, 
and raising the slight form of his cousin in his 
arms, rested it on the horse, and supported it 
there, as he slowly led the noble creature towards 
his own cottage. Clarence, already reviving, for 
his injury had not been severe, was laid in the 
miserable abode to which poverty had driven the 
heir of Dalesford; and while Amy hastened to 
seek such restoratives as the place might afford, 
Guy suddenly guided the horse to a shed behind 
the cotiage. 

“The dumb creature knows me,” he muttered 
to himself, as he passed his hand through the 
steed’s flowing mane, and stroked its arched glossy 
neck, with a bitter feeling of loneliness and desola- 
tion. ‘ He at least,” added he bitterly, “is not 
like the sycophant man, who forgets the unfortu- 
nate and insults the fallen.” 

Guy retraced his steps to the cottage, and was 
met on the threshold by his wife. 

“ He has revived, he has opened his eyes,” she 
said eagerly; “and see—is it not strange? see 
what has dropped from his bosom !” 

“What is it to me?” replied Guy Dalesford 
sternly, as he closed the door barely in time to 
prevent the rush of wintry air from without, from 
extinguishing the solitary candle. 

“ But, Guy—it is directed to you.” 

Guy turned suddenly at the word, caught 
the letter from her, and carried it to the light. 

“My father’s handwriting!” he exclaimed, and 
tore it open with passionate eagerness. 

The eyes of Clarence watched him as he read. 
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The feeble light thrown by the candle seemed all 
concentrated on the features of Guy, as he perused 
the letter of his father, with such emotions as had 
never thrilled through his heart before. He 
jearned the full extent of his debt to his cousin ; 
and how had that debt been acknowledged? He 
Jearned that all-past offences were forgiven; but 
what mercy could cover this last and worst? 
His cheek flushed, then became pale, his lip 
quivered, something seemed to dim his sight, fur 
he hurriedly passed his hand across his eyes ; then 
uttering the cry, “ Oh, providence! from what hast 
thou saved me!” he suddenly turned and clasped 
his wife to his heart. “Amy, Amy!” he ex- 
claimed, “ but for you it is probable I should now 
have been a wretch past hope; but for you I should 
have prayed that the earth would open and bury me 
for ever.” 

He pressed the letter into her hand, left it to 
explain all, and approached Clarence, who feebly 
rose to meet him. 

“ Noble, most generous of men,” exclaimed Guy, 
without raising his eyes to meet those of his cousin; 
you to whom I owe a debt which the devotion of a 
life could not repay, how can I secure your forgive- 
ness for my evil thoughts and hostile feelings 
towards youP” 

“Do not speak of forgiveness,” cried Clarence, 
grasping the hand of his cousin with both his 
own, But Guy, with sudden emotion, drew him 
towards himself, strained him to his heart, and 
exclaiming, “Thank God he still lives!” for the 
first time through all his trials and sorrows, gave 
way to a burst of tears. 


Joyously shone the winter’s sun on a spotless 
expanse of snow, glowing on the icicles till a glit- 
tering diamond-drop hung suspended from each, 
and making the crystal on each waving spray 
sparkle and glance in his beams; winter had 
given to nature a beauty which summer could 
scarcely have excelled, on the day when Guy, like 
the repentant prodigal, returned to the home of 
his father. 

He had confessed all; he had hidden nothing 
from his parent. With a burning cheek and a 
throbbing heart, he had disclosed the full extent 
of his own guilt, and told upon the verge of what 
an awful precipice he was treading, when provi- 
dentially arrested in his insane career. And 
with a burst of feeling, the old man blessed her 
who had saved Clarence from his peril, and de- 
clared that were Amy the daughter of an emperor, 
it could not add one tittle to the joy with which 
he welcomed her to his home and his heart. 

Guy was “a sadder and a wiser man” now. 
His lesson of suffering and shame had not been 
given in vain. He had learned to know his 
own weakness ; and painful as was that knowledge, 
In it was laid the foundation of strength. The 
truth was indelibly branded on his heart, “ He 
that is slow to anger is better than the mighty, 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh 
acity.” From this narrative of his struggles and 
fall, parents may surely learn the vast importance 


ward tempers and impulsive dispositions of their 
offspring. 
There was joy in the halls of Dalesford on the 





‘annem 


day of Guy’s return. The old faithful house- 
keeper’s hand trembled with delight as once more 
she prepared the room for the “ dear young mas- 
ter,” whom she had scarcely hoped to have seen 
again. There was delight in the old man’s heart 
as he looked on the dear familiar face, and felt 
the painful void filled up in his own feelings. There 
was joy in the gentle smile of Amy, as she silently 
pressed the hand of her husband; she was like a 
dove which, after a long weary flight, folds its 
white wings and is at rest. But the happiest 
heart, the brightest glance, belonged to Clarence 
THE UNSELFISH. He had reunited the parent to 
his child, had brought back sunshine to a clouded 
home, and, having pursued the straight course 
of duty, unmoved either by interest or way- 
ward passion, he found that the virtue which 
springs from religion gives a happiness beyond 
all that earth can bestow—that, in fact, “her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace.” 


PHENOMENA OF CRIMINAL LIFE. 


INSANITY AMONGST CRIMINALS, AND SIMULATED 
DISEASE. 


THE subject of this sketch has a twofold aspect— 
one painful to look upon, the other grotesque and 
ludicrous. We shall begin, according to our cus- 
tom, with the grave view of the subject, and then 
pass on to the amusing. 

The dethronement of reason in the human soul 
is, in truth, a fearful calamity, more to be depre- 
cated than death itself, which is inevitable to all. 
It is generally believed, and on good grounds, to 
be in the present day of more frequent occurrence 
than it used to be, although all diseases, and per- 
haps those of the mind especially, are now better 
understood in their premonitory symptoms, and 
more successfully treated. It may be, however, 
that greater attention being now paid to its deve- 
lopment, and more done to prevent its advance, 
cases are brought out which in former times 
would not have come to light; and thus, it is 
argued, the increase may be more in appearance 
than reality. 

But this, at best, we conceive, will only account 
for a part of the alleged increase. We are satis- 
fied, ourselves, that mental disease is growing 
more common; and its manifestation by criminal 
acts, as certain sorts of murder and suicide, is 
more frequent. 

The increase, too, we think, is traceable to cer- 
tain causes, of which may be specified—the fear- 
ful competition which now pervades all trades and 
professions, overtaxing the powers of mind and 
body; the constantly increasing departure from 
the more simple habits of our forefathers ; and the 
disproportionate growth of our town populations. 
We are living in an age confessedly of great ex- 
citement—excitement in business, in literature 
(both in reading and in its daily production), in 
travel, and in pleasure of all sorts. In things 
material, we are going at railway speed; in the 
things of the mind, like electricity itself. The 
common phrase, “ too fast,” is characteristic of the 
age. In such a state, the mens sana im corpore 
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sano must become less frequent, and, in fact, men 
are seen breaking down, on every hand, from the 
overwork of the brain. It may be asked, what is 
it all for? Chiefly, it must be answered, for 
money—more money, higher wages, more show, 
more pleasure, more excitement. 

Town life fosters all this, and we are becoming 
more townish every year, and at the same time we 
are making the country less countryish to those 
who can escape from the smoke and din and tur- 
moil of interminable streets, ill-ventilated shops 
and warehouses, and dingy offices. An advanced 
state of civilization certainly brings innumerable 
advantages to a people, and subserves the great 
designs of Providence in the dissemination of 
truth and just notions of liberty in the world ; but 
it has its drawbacks, like everything else that is 
of man, and in its excess becomes injurious in its 
effects, involving incalculably greater wear and 
tear of mind and body. The further we go in our 
mode of living from nature, in its ordinary cha- 
racter in a civilized country, the greater becomes 
the hazard of mental disturbance and derange- 
ment. Hence, we are confident that all nunneries 
and monastic institutions would here tell a fearful 
tale, if their secrets could be revealed to human 
eyes, and just in proportion as they are recluse and 
solitary. Prisons are a necessary departure from 
nature, and produce a greater amount of mental 
disease than is to be met with in the population 
which is at liberty ; and the more the prison has 
been assimilated to the monastery, the more fre- 
quent has become the occurrence of mental disease. 

The Inspectors of Prisons’ Reports show, in 
fact, a gradual but certain growth in mental dis- 
order amongst prisoners, contemporaneously, let 
it be observed, with the most marked improve- 
ment in their physical treatment; and this in- 
crease can only be accounted for by the more 
general adoption of the cellular system of impri- 
sonment, which is quite a mental punishment ; 
and the extra solitariness imposed for gaol offences 
upon wayward and refractory prisoners, for days 
and weeks together in total darkness, instead of a 
corporeal infliction. 

In addition to all this, certain vices predispose 
to mental aberration, and in their excess not un- 
frequently to madness. After a period of indul- 
gence, reason and conscience cease to exercise any 
control over the actions, and the man becomes a 
mere brute. This applies particularly to the licen- 
tious, profligate, and sottish drunkard, 

Amongst criminals, we are assured by one well 
acquainted with their class, this is strikingly 
manifested; and he has furnished us with the fol- 
lowing painful illustration in the case of an apos- 
tate from religion, as well as with the anecdotes 
which follow relating to feigned disease. 

We had lately a case, our friend relates, which 
reminded us continually of “ the man in the iron 
cage,” sketched by our immortal allegorist. This 
unhappy criminal was followed day and night by 
the horrid impression that he was lost for ever. 
Ie refused all food, swallowing it only by com- 
pulsion. He became, in consequence, thin and 
ghastly to look upon. Nothing could rouse him 


from his despondency, or cause a momentary gleam 
of cheerfulness to pass over his downcast counte- 
His fellow prisoners pitied, and tried to 


nance, 





cheer him. The officers were equally kind. ‘The 
ministers of Christ endeavoured to bring light and 
consolation to his soul in the words of the gospel; 
but “the promises,” he said, “ were not for him; 
his day of grace was past; he had forsaken God, 
and now God had forsaken him. It was of no use 
to pray—God would not hear him. He had tram- 
pled upon the blood of Christ,” ete. When we 
knelt to pray with the prisoners, he contrived, if 
possible, to withdraw to an adjoining room, or 
pace up and down a little retired passage, which 
discovering, we so placed ourselves that he could 
not escape, but was compelled to be present; and 
if he knelt, it was only by the same sort of gentle 
force. He is still in the same condition, and, we 
fear, is incurable. This case of mental derange- 
ment did not result from imprisonment, but many 
plainly do so. 

Of insanity, caused by imprisonment, the usual 
form is that of melancholy, or monomania, begin- 
ning with impressions of the food being poisoned; 
of strange voices heard, and apparitions seen in 
the solitary cells ; of the air, artificially introduced, 
being impregnated with noxious vapour ; of officers 
conspiring to take away life, and the like. If 
skilfully treated at an early stage, by removal to 
associated life and natural labour, and by more 
food, the delusion will often pass off like a dream, 
and the individual become like other men. If not 
so relieved, however, the disease becomes fixed, 
increasing in intensity. » 

Delusions of the mind, as well as physical dis- 
orders, are frequently counterfeited by prisoners. 
The desire to get rid of an irksome imprisonment, 
by removal to some place supposed to be easier, or 
promising better chance of escape; the dreadful 
ennut of cellular confinement ; or the mere prac- 
tice of deception for present amusement or subse- 
quent boasting, give the first impulse to freaks of 
this kind ; and certainly, when viewed apart from 
the immorality of the action, these performances 
are often ludicrous beyond measure. 

We have had lately, our friend informs us, some 
rather curious cases of the kind. The first is that 
of an Irish soldier, a tall and powerful man, who 
took to playing the fool, and did so very success- 
fully for a while; but his last essay was so com- 
pletely a piece of acting, that it marred all. As 
a soldier, he had been punished over and over 
again, and was so entirely worthless, that not only 
his officers, but his whole regiment, rejoiced at his 
being drummed out, to the tune of the “ Rogue's 
March,” which was never played more appro- 
priately over a degraded soldier. He had gained 
his object, however, and cared nothing for dis- 
grace. He returned to his old vagrant life, and 
soon got into crime, which proved more serious to 
him than he expected; for he was transported, 
and, as a convict, was compelled to work, the very 
last thing he ever wished to do. 

Upon the occasion referred to, he suddenly as- 
sumed a new character; and so ridiculous was his 
appearance, that I understand his officer, on open- 
ing his door, burst into loud laughter ; for there 
stood the prisoner, dressed and ornamented like a 
savage chief, armed with a mock spear and toma- 
hawk, but motionless as a statue. He had divested 
himself of every article in the dress of the civi- 
lized, and, by various contrivances, substituted 
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the more fantastic costume of the savage chief. 
In the first place, he had imitated the tattooing of 
the skin, with the help of his black lead; next, he 


made his hair to stand upright by the interlacing | 


of the bristles of his sweeping-brush ; whilst around 


his waist he had wrapped fantastically his red and | 


yellow coverlet, cut into strips and fringe ; and on 
various parts of his person had peculiar ornaments 
of different sorts. His broom-handle was trans- 
formed into a spear, and something else into a 
tomahawk. The man was developed now as an 
impostor, and was transferred from the doctor’s 
gentle care to the rough handling of the keeper of 
the gaol. 

The next case was also one of unsuccessful im- 
position, by an uncommon villain, of whom a few 
particulars should be first mentioned. This man 
also was of the Celtic race, but brought up in the 
metropolis. He was a real savage, who sprang 


like a tiger once upon his keeper, without any pro- | 
The | 


vocation, and bit off one of his fingers. 
officer was of course put to exquisite pain by this 


ferocious act; and the prisoner being brought | 


before the visiting justices, received the condign 
punishment of thirty-six lashes. He might have 
been sent for trial, and, if convicted, might have 
got one or two years added to his sentence: but 
it was possible that he might get off, through the 
ingenuity of counsel and the uncertainty of law ; 
so it was decided summarily to inflict the punish- 
ment which was certain, and not prospective. 

He was disappointed at not being removed for 
trial, and the night before the flogging he sent for 
the chaplain and professed penitence ; but he was 
told that it was too late, and that he must suffer 
the consequences of his. horrid offence. He 
accordingly underwent the punishment pretty 
stoutly, but became terribly crestfallen, and for 
months conducted himself in a manner wholly 
different from his former violent behaviour. 

Weary at length, apparently, of this calm and 
ignoble peace, he broke out again, and received 
the ordinary prison punishment, which was but a 
joke to him, although its frequent recurrence was 
sensibly undermining a splendid constitution. He 
now adopted a new course, to give, as he thought, 
annoyance. 
Catholic. He had entered himself on committal as 
a Protestant. He said now, that that was a lie, for 
that he was born and brought upa Romanist. He 
was now evidently speaking truth, although still 
with a false purpose, for he cared nothing for reli- 
gion in any shape. He was allowed to see his 
priest, and was supplied with the books of the Ro- 
mish church. Every one wished that such a savage 
might be civilized and changed by any means. 
But no; there was no change visible. ‘The flog- 
ing had done most, as yet, for him. It kept him 
from biting any one. At length, his villany 


took a new turn; he pretended to be mad, and | 


very nearly perished by his own folly and wicked- 
ness. He piled together his library books, and over 
them the pieces of his broken stool and table, in the 
corner of his cell, where the foul air is extracted, 


and then ignited the heap from his gas, reckoning | 


that the fine would carry off the violence of the 
heat and the volume of the smoke. And so it 
did, filling the whole building with smoke; but 
at the same time, enough remained almost to 


He declared himself to be a Roman | 


| suffocate the perpetrator. An alarm of fire was 
| speedily raised, and it was soon traced to the pre- 
| tending maniac’s cell; and glad enough was he to 
escape from the,self-imposed penance of fire and 
smoke ; but, in no wise improved by the ordeal, he 
rushed out of the door, when opened, clasping his 
books of devotion to his breast, and exclaiming, 
“Oh, my blessed books! my blessed books !” 
Some thought that the man, terror-stricken, had 
seized the books as a charm of safety; while 
others considered that this was only part of his 
acting. 

He continued to play the madman in a great 
variety of ways subsequently, not wholly without 
success; that is, so far as to produce great trouble, 
and yet to secure for himself a certain immunity 
from punishment, on the ground of some degree 
of mental disturbance. In truth, inordinate 
villany of this description, and consequent punish- 
ment, sometimes converts the feigned into the real 
malady, and the cunning knave into the downright 
fool or the raving maniac. 


mention is that of a very violent and dangerous 
man, who for a long time complained of “ poison 
in his food.” He still continued to partake of it, 
however. When he ate, he devoured his food 
ravenously, like a wolf or a bear; and no sooner 
was it all clear off, than he began his complaints 
| again, as if in agony. After a while the crisis 
| came, and he gave out that they had “done him 
at last’”’—that he was “ dead, and past the reach of 
his enemies.” ‘The man, all this while, looked very 
pallid and miserable, and it was considered not 
improbable that his mind might be giving way. 
He was medically treated, and placed with other 
prisoners in a convalescent room. Here he had 
more air and exercise. Being now more voracious, 
he had more food. He continued to look cadave- 
rous-like, but evidently increased in bulk. He 
affirmed constantly still, “that he was ‘ dead,’ and 
| saw, and heard, and felt such terrible things, that 
| his companions, if they only knew half, would not 
; mock him.” They were, however, not convinced 
| that the man was “dead ;” for, to their cost, they 
| felt at times that he was alive and in good stomach, 
since, if one of them happened to turn his back at 
| mealtime for a moment, his bread or his meat 
| vanished, which was devoured by the “ dead man.” 
| If accused, however, he declared that it was all his, 
| and showed such a bold front that the wronged 
| invalid, knowing his desperate character, had to 
succumb. Thus, with the help of full rations and 
occasional extras of this kind, the “ dead” man 
recovered his strength, and was removed, though 
still pertinaciously persisting that he had been 
poisoned and put to death by the doctor. 

The subsequent history of the man showed that 
he was a man of ravenous appetite, and, when 
fully fed, desperate, cruel, and murderous. For 
an attack on the life of an officer, he is now under- 
going punishment for the term of his natural life, 
and there is need of every possible precaution, or 
he will be the death of some one yet. 

Two cases of simulated bodily disease may be 
added in conclusion. The one is that of a pig- 
| stealer. He complained of exquisite pains from 
| “ the rheumatics,” and was medically treated ; but 
, he professed to grow worse and worse, and to be 








The last case of pretended mental disease I shall 
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wholly incapable, at last, of moving or even stand- | 
ing. He was suspected of malingering, or sham- 
ming disease, and was ordered to labour like others. 
Not moving from his bed, two or three turnkeys | 
were ordered to dress the man and set him on his | 
legs. He screamed piteously all the while, from 

his “ terrible pains,” and his cries might be heard | 
all over the place. The officers, however, carried 

out their orders, and set him on his feet; but he | 
fell heavily, and to all appearance most naturally, | 
on the pavement, and there he lay screaming still | 
more distressingly. The circumstance was re- | 
ported, and it was decided that nothing further 
should be attempted at that time. He professed 
still to grow worse, and after various expedients, 
moral and physical, had been used, he was removed 
to an invalid prison as a doubtful case. In that 
prison he declared himself better in his upper 
limbs, but wholly powerless in the legs. He 
walked on his knees for twelve months, and was 
never once known, though narrowly watched, to 
stand upright. It was concluded at last, that the 
man was not shamming, or that he had brought 
some unaccountable disease upon himself. Yet, 
when the time of his liberation came, he became 
suddenly cured, and went about as before, pig- 
dealing, and, I fear, pig-stealing too. 

The other case was that of a well-educated and 
once respectable man, who successfully counter- 
feited paralysis. Nothing could be more like the 
real thing than his performance. His eyes failed, 
and he was supplied with the largest type, with 
suitable spectacles. He could not walk to chapel, 
although “greatly desiring to be there;”’ and 
when he penned his letters, he wrote in very large 
hand, as if he could not otherwise see his own 
writing. There was a great deal in the man’s 
history to excite compassion, and some semblance 
of hardship in his long sentence. He, too, when 
the time came for him to receive his discharge, 
at once marvellously recovered the use of his limbs 
and eyes, and is, it is said, using both exten- 
sively for purposes of imposition upon the bene- 
volent public. 

Thus the ablest and most experienced men are 
sometimes taken in, even where every man is 
doubly armed with suspicion against the designs 
of known bad characters. But if mistakes are 
made on this side, it must be confessed that there 
are not wanting some also on the other hand, of 
men supposed once to have been only shamming, 
who are now in Bedlam or their graves. And in 
truth they may have begun in counterfeiting the 
disease, mental or corporeal, which eventually 
assumed a real form, and became their terrible 
punishment. 





Live ror Sometmmna.— Thousands of men 
breathe, move, or live, pass off the stage of life, and 
are heard of no more. Why? They do not partake 
of good in the world, and none were blessed by them ; 
none could point to them as the means of their re- 
demption ; not a line they wrote, not a word they 
spoke, could be recalled; and so they perished; their 
light went out in darkness, and they were not remem- 
bered more than insects of yesterday. Will you thus 
live and die, O man immortal ?—Chalmers. 





THE WATER-SELLER OF VENICE. 


Aw important branch of trade in Venice is that of 
conveying water from the mainland out to the 
luxurious city of the sea, for her to quench her 
thirst withal. Water carried to Venice? You 
don’t say so! Talk of carrying coals to Newcastle. 
Surely tis element must be a drug in Venice, of 
all places. Carry her a few green sods, and her 
dusky-haired signorinas would sing like caged 
skylarks over their forest freshness. But think 
of taking water miles and miles out into the 
lagoons, for the use of a sea queen who bathes 
her marble feet all day long in the cool waters; 
who sees her stately brow reflected on her own 
glassy mirror, first flushed as with conscious 
beauty at the red touch of the dawn—then shining 
with dazzling majesty when the sun of the south 
looks full upon her at noon—and then rising into 
her fairest comeliness at night—when the moon 
softens the oriental gilding and setting of her 
coronet, and when with the stars around her 
head, and all her countless lamps shimmering like 
gems about her, she seems to be dreaming of past 
glory. Surely, water is her own element—-she 
has not a rood of earth to plant her foot upon. 
But though she sits upon the sea, she cannot 
quite forget the sweet fountains of her mother 
earth. And when she is tired and thirsty with 
the untempered glare of sun and sea, without a 
single green bough wherewith to fan her hot face, 
she sends some of her amphibious sons to fetch 
her a drink of fresh water from some cool well of 
the mainland. 

The brothers Henrico and Galeazzo have a long 
way to go before they can find it—perhaps ten, 
perhaps twelve miles. Their vessel is a broad 
lighter, with a deep well in it, which they fill with 
their precious merchandise, at some shady stream 
where Nature pours forth her freshness without 
stint or toll. Ay, but it will pay a good toll 
before the dark-browed brothers have done with 
it. Watch the fine fellows mooring their broad 
lighter to the shore, and then leaving it in charge 
of their great yellow dog, who is called “ Ari,” 
which is short for “ Ariosto.” Think of an English 
waterman calling his dog “Shakspeare,” or a 
Westmoreland shepherd waking the breezy echoes 
of Helvellyn with a mellow “ Wordsworth,” or a 
ringing “Southey” as he waves his hand to his 
beloved sheep-dog, who is gathering the scattered 
flock on the mountain side! But the Italians are 
poetic in grain, and they thrill to a line of Ariosto, 
or a stanza of Tasso. So now the brothers are 
laboriously filling the deep well of their lighter 
from a stream, whose waters are so marvellously 
limpid, that they surely must have travelled 
straight from those blue Euganean hills. Clear 
water is far too much of a rarity in Italy, where 
almost every river is as turbid as the “ yellow 
Tiber ;” a great fault to an English eye, which is 
spoiled by the erystal purity of a rivulet that has 
burst from some granite basin amongst the old 
hills of Cornwall, or which has glistened at sight 
of the sparkling stream that is bounding from 
some mountain urn of Cumberland. Henrico and 
Galeazzo, however, have found a stream of un- 
usual purity. Who knows but that it is the very 





brook over which Attila and his 500,000 fierce 
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Huns bent to quench their hot thirst after they 
had been chasing the poor flying peasants of 
Aquileia out into the shoals of the lagoons? for 
such was the nativity of Venice, the brilliant 
queen of the seas—a cradle woven of rushes, and 
moored to a few fishermen’s stakes, to be rocked 
by the swell of the Adriatic. 








And now the brethren are rowing out to sea 
|| with their freight of fresh water, singing as they 
| row. Those stalwart Tritons have fine mellow 
|| voices of their own, which deal gently with the 
|| beautiful tongue in which they chant the glories 
| of old Venezia (Venice). At one particular pas- 
sage in their favourite sea-song, “ Ari’ always 
starts up, even though the moment before he was 
far away in the land of dreams; and, opening his 
great mouth, he pours forth a volley of resound- 
ing barks by way of chorus, which boom rather 
grandly over the waters, and never fail to pur- 
chase a merry laugh and a rough pat on his 
tawny sides, from one or other of his masters. 
The subject which awakens his enthusiasm is 
something about the old deadly rivalry between 
Genoa and Venice; and “ Ari” has consequently 





earned for himself thereby the reputation of lofty 
patriotism. 





the city, so busy at this hour, and yet so silent. 
The black gondolas, darting in and out of the 
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on their traffic with the crowded Piazza of St. 
Mark. But have they not two rivals there in the 
shape of the old bronze wells at the foot of the 
stately “ Giants’ Staircase,’ down which bounded 
from step to step the head of the Doge Marino 
Faliero? No: we doubt if any water has been 
drawn and drank thence for ages, save the bitter 
draughts of oppression and wrong. The stream 
of Venetian history never ran very clear and pure, 
even in the palmy days of her glory. But have 
we not heard of other pozzi (wells) somewhere 
within the walls of the ducal palace? Yes; and 
fearful even to look upon are those damp black 
depths of despair! We will not linger in those 
hideous dungeons, which so well deserved their 
name of pozzi. We are off again with Henrico 
and Galeazzo, who are pausing at the front door 
of one magnificent hotel after another, rich in 
oriental marbles and florid carve-work. They are 
grand old palaces of the merchant-princes of 
Venice—men whose names once resounded in the 
gardens of Damascus, and the bazaars of Ispahan. 
And now there is a group of couriers vehemently 
gesticulating on the lowest steps of the stately 
porticos, which are polished and slippery with the 
ripple of every gentle swell. “ Ari’ euters eagerly 


| They are now gliding into the liquid streets of | into the spirit of the water traffic, and barks 


vigorously on his little deck, calling his masters’ 
attention to every fresh customer, and loudly in- 








watery alleys, instinctively avoid the brothers’ | sulting the guardian of every rival establishment 
heavy eraft, which runs broadly up against one | which floats past him. But now his long day’s 
marble portico after another, where perhaps some | work is nearly over, and he must enter upon his 
vagrant sea-weed of the Adriatic has tangled | responsible duties of the night watch. 

itself around the Byzantine columns. They carry| He sedately watches his young masters moor- 
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ing their now empty craft to the post beside the 
door-step of a tall old house on one of the narrow 
canals which intersect the city in all directions. 
Is this home, then? "Tis but a strange place on 
which to bestow that loving name: a thick cluster 
of piles driven ages ago into a submerged island 
—vbroad foundation stones laid laboriously thereon 
by bold architects who fought their way inch by 
inch against the jealous sea—a lofty structure 
which rose slowly and painfully, while fleet after 
fleet of merchant argosies swept proudly home 
from Alexandria and the “Golden Horn,” from 
Smyrna and the Pireus. And what is this home 
now P It is a tall, gloomy old mansion, with fretted 
stone-work of quaint device, with here and there 
a snatch of old gilding, which the sun does its 
best to restore, and which the water below care- 
fully repeats. But the Turkey carpets, and the 
Persian silks, and the Indian cabinets, and the 
Chinese jars, have all given place to modern 
arabesques of undignified clothing, festooned across 
the narrow liquid alley from window to window, 
betokening that a mixed community of numerous 
families has taken up its abode in the old roomy 
tenement; while, instead of the tuneful budbul 
from the rose gardens of Shiraz, there is a night- 
ingale in a wicker cage from the beautiful woods 
of Como. 

As soon as the liquid dap, lap of the little wave 
which is raised by the lighter on the sleepy sur- 
face of the dark water is heard in the rooms above, 
a blind old man feels his way out through the 
open window, and, resting a trembling hand on 
the stone balustrade of the balcony, leans over, 
and says in a pleasant voice, “ What! my boys 


come home?” “ Ari” always drowns the cheerful | 
response of the sons by an overwhelming fire of | 


barks and ecstatic yells. “ Ah, well! Ari, too— 


faithful Ari, too!” says the blind old man in | 


polite acknowledgment of the compliment. And 
that is all that “ Ari” wants—he will live upon 
this simple notice until to-morrow evening comes 
round again, bringing the trembling hand on the 
stone balcony, and the kind words of the belovec 
voice. And now having discussed his spare supper, 
and received his commission for the night, coun- 
tersigned by that wave of his aged master’s hand, 
he feels that no temptation of bowl or bone could 
allure him away from his stedfast vigil. Ah, it 
were well for ws if we lived as much in the spirit 
of our duty, and kept as good watch against 
danger, as faithful “ Ari” in his little world of the 
lighter ! 


ADVICE FROM A SELF-ELEVATED MAN. 
THE newspapers recently announced the intention 
of the Society of Arts to frame a series of subjects 
upon which young men might be examined, with 
a view to their being registered as candidates 


for government or other appointments. This 
is only one among the many evidences which 
our times present, of the strong desire that is 
felt to aid youth in the honourable career of self- 
elevation. However numerous may be the young 
men wlto waste in foolish amusements the time 
put at their disposal by the early-closing move- 
ment, there is, we are happy to think, by no means 








a small body that eagerly turns the movement in 
question into a means of improvement. The libra- 
ries of our Church of England Young Men’s 
Society, our Christian Young Men’s Association, 
and our Evening Classes would all, we doubt not, 
more or less, bear out this statement. 

We are reminded of the subject, by the pervs:] 
of some notes of a self-elevated man, who lias } oft 
upon record the means by which he accomplished 
his elevation. By and bye we may have some- 
thing perhaps to say, as to the use, or rather 
abuse, which the individual in question made of his 
advancement when he was raised from a common 
soldier to be a member of parliament and a nervous 
political writer; but at present our more pleasing 
task is to dwell upon those parts of his career 
which are suitable for imitation. 

The husbanding of time is, we need hardly 
say, one of the sure marks of a young man who is 
likely to be successful in life. Of an idler or « 
loiterer, little marked or decisive can be expected. 
As might have been expected, therefore, we find 
our authority dwelling strongly upon this point. 

“Manage well your time,” he says, “and to 
manage it well you must have as much of the 
daylight, and as little of the candlelight as is con- 
sistent with theduedischarge of your duties, What- 
ever may have been the amount of my natural 
abilities, they would have beeh comparatively of 
little use, even aided by great sobriety and ab- 
stinence, if I had not in early life contracted the 
blessed habit of husbanding well my time. When 
I was in the army, I was always ready. If I had 
to mount guard at ¢en, I was ready at nine ; never 
did any man or anything wait for me. Being, at 
an age under twenty years, raised from corporal 
to sergeant-major, at once, over the head of thirty 
sergeants, I naturally should have been an object 
of envy and hatred; but this habit of early rising 
and of rigid adherence to other precepts, really 
subdued these passions ; because every one felt that 
what I did he never had done and never could do. 
Before my promotion, a clerk was wanted to make 

ut the morning report of the regiment. I ren- 
dered the clerk unnecessary, and long before any 
other man was dressed for the parade my work for 
the morning was all done, and I myself was on the 
parade walking for an hour perhaps. My custom 
was this, to get up in summer at daylight, and in 
winter at four o'clock, shave, dress, even to the 
putting of my swordbelt over my shoulder, and 
having my sword lying on the table before me 
ready to hang by my side. 

“After this, I had an hour or two to read before 
the time came for my duty out of doors, unless 
when the regiment or part of it went out to exercise 
in the morning. When this was the case, and the 
matter was left to me, I always had it on the 
ground in such time that the bayonets glistened 
in the rising sun. The men then had a long day 
of leisure before them: they could ramble into the 
town or into the woods; go to get raspberries, to 
catch birds, to catch fish, or to pursue any other 
recreation, and such of them as chose and were 
qualified, to work at their trades; so that here, 
arising solely from the early habits of one very 
young man, were pleasant and happy days given 
to hundreds.” 

This is indeed a vivid illustration’ of a man 
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driving the day before him, instead of allowing the | “ temperate in all things.” 


day todrive him. It was conduct the very opposite 
of that ascribed to an eminent lawyer, of whom it 
was said, that he was always in such a hurry that 
he looked like a man who had lost an hour in the 
morning, and had not been able to overtake it 
during the day. 

Many have been the instances recorded of the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties; but the 
incident which follows yields to none of these in 
interest or profitable suggestiveness. The writer 
had been impressing upon young men the im- 
portance of studying grammar, so as to be able to 
speak and write correctly their own language; and 
inorder to encourage them to exert the applica- 
tion necessary for that purpose, he adds, “I 
learned grammar when I was a private soldier on 
sixpence a day. The edge of my berth, or that of 
the guard bed, was my seat to study in; my knap- 
sack was my bookcase; a bit of board lying on my 
lap was my writing table, and the task did not 
demand anything like a year of my life. Ihad no 
money to purchase candle or oil; in winter time 
it was rarely that I could get any evening light, 
but that of the fire, and only my turn even of that. 
To buy a pen or a sheet of paper [ was compelled 
to forego some portion of food, though in a state 
of half starvation: I had no moment of time that 
T could call my own; and I had to read and to 
write amidst the talking, laughing, singing, 
whistling and brawling of at least half a score of 
the most thoughtless of men, and that too in the 
hours of their freedom from all control. Think 
not lightly of the farthing I had now and then to 
give for ink, pen, or paper! That farthing was, 
alas! a great sum tome. The whole of the money 
not expended for us at market was twopence a 
week for each man. I remember, and well I may, 
that upon one occasion, I, after all necessary ex- 
penses, had on a Friday made shift to have a half- 
penny in reserve, which I had destined for the 
purchase of a red herring in the morning; but 
when I pulled off my clothes at night, so hungry 
as hardly to be able to endure life, I found that 
I had lost my halfpenny. I turned my head 
under the miserable sheet and rug, and eried like a 
child.” 

Surely this simple and touching narrative must 
sting to the quick many a young man, who, with 
all the appliances favourable for study and self- 
improvement, is wasting the golden hours that 
might be turned to such good account. It is 
interesting, we may add, to read the benefits 
which the author, ere long, obtained from studies 
thus perseveringly engaged in. “ The adju- 
tant,” he says, “under whom it was my duty 
to act when I was a sergeant-major, was a very 
illiterate man; perceiving that every sentence of 
mine was in the same form and manner as a 
sentence in print, he became shy of letting me see 
pieces of his writing. ‘The writing of orders and 
other things, therefore, fell to me; and thus, 
though no nominal addition was made to my pay, 
and no nominal addition made to my authority, I 
acquired the latter as effectually as if a law had 
been passed to confer it on me.” 


| from the head, and articulating, at intervals, all 


It is not by visits to 
| taverns, casinos, and other places of amusement 
that a youth is to fit himself tor a government ex- 
amination, and it is little to be wondered at, accord- 
ingly, how thoroughly nonplussed persons of this 
stamp have been,when put opposite the examiner’s 
list of questions. Very strong in his reeommenda- 
tions of simplicity of diet is the writer before 
us, and very severe upon the opposite indulgences. 
“The love,’ he says, “of what is called good 
eating and drinking, is perfectly hateful in a youth, 
and if he indulge in this propensity he is already 
half ruined. A youth habituated to this sort of 
indulgence cannot be valuable to any employer. 
His eating and drinking form the momentous 
concern of his life; if business interfere with that, 
the business must give way. How little of 
eating and drinking is sufticient for me! How 
wholesome is my sleep ! How early do I rise ; and 
how well at ease I am with myself. Who, what 
man, ever performed a greater quantity of labour 
than I have performed? Now, in a great measure, 
I owe my capability to perform this labour to a 
disregard of dainties. I ate, during one whole 
year, one mutton chop every day. Being once in 
town with one son and a clerk, while my family 
was in the country, I had during some weeks 
nothing but legs of mutton; first day leg of 
mutton boiled or roasted; second cold; third 
hashed ; then leg of mutton boiled, and so on. 1 
am certain, that upon an average I have not during 
my life spent more than thirty-five minutes a day 
at table, including all the meals of the day.” 
There—what does our reader think of that? To 
such as, like ourselves, have no great admiration of 
mutton, the one mutton chop a day may surely 
rank as among the most wonderful of the feats 
of self-elevated men! 

Equally severe in condemning the pleasures 
of the bottle is our writer; and this we cannot 
wonder at, for whoever knew a drunkard or a 
tippler permanently to excel inanything? “ Wine, 
measureably taken, and in season,” he writes, 
quoting from Ecclesiasticus, “bringeth gladness 
and cheerfulness of mind; but drinking with 
excess maketh bitterness of mind, brawlings and 
scoldings.” ‘“ Yet, what pains,” he adds, “ have 
been taken to apologise for a life contrary to 
these precepts! What mark of infamy can be 
too signal for those pernicious villains of talent 
who have employed that talent in the composition 
of bacchanalian songs! that is to say, pieces of 
fine and captivating writing in praise of one of the 
most odious and destructive vices in the black 
catalogue of human depravity. 

“ Quiet pipe and pot companions are perhaps, 
however, the most fatal of all. Nothing can be 
conceived more dull, more stupid, more the contrary 
of edification and rational amusement, than sitting 
sotting over a pot and glass, sending out smoke 


sorts of nonsense about all sorts of things. Yet 
such is the effect of habit, that if a young man 
become a frequenter of such things, the propensity 





sticks to him through life.” 
The work contains some pungent and striking 


The young man who would run with success the | pieces of advice upon keeping “ out of debt, and out 
race of self-improvement and self-elevation, must, | ofdanger,” but our space will not admit of reference 
like the competitors in a higher course, be , to these, especially as they are not connected with 
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any autobiographical incident on the part of the 
writer. We cannot forbear giving, however, the 
following curious narrative of an event which, 
although now forgotten, except in literary circles, 
excited at the time as much sensation as the 
poetical forgeries of Chatterton. 

“That which ought to be made known to every 
young man of the present day, in order that he 
may be induced to exercise his own judgment with 
regard to books, is the transactions relative to the 
writings of Shakspeare, which transactions took 
place about thirty years ago (now sixty). It is 
still, and was then much more the practice, to extol 
every line of Shakspeare to the skies. When I 
was a very little boy there was a jubilee in honour 
of Shakspeare ; and as he was said to have planted 
a mulberry tree, boxes and other little ornamental 
things in wood were sold all over the country, as 
having been made out of the trunk or limbs of 
this ancient and sacred tree, of which probably 
more wood was sold than would have been suffi- 
cient in quantity to build a ship of war, or a large 
house. ‘This madness abated for some years, but 
towards the end of the last century it broke out 
again with more fury than ever. Shakspeare’s 
works were published by Boydell, an alderman of 
London, at a subscription of five hundred pounds 
each copy, accompanied by plates, each forming a 
large picture. Among the madmen of the day, 
was a Mr. Ireland, who seemed to be more mad 
than any of the rest. His adoration of the poet 
led him to perform a pilgrimage to an old farm- 
house, near Stratford-on-Avon, said to have been 
the birthplace of the poet. 

“Arrived at the spot, he requested the farmer 
and his wife to let him search the house for papers, 
first going on his knees and praying the gods, in 
poetic style, to help him in his search. He found 
no papers, but he found that the farmer’s wife, in 
clearing out a garret some years before, had 
found some rubbishing old paper which she had 
burnt, and which had probably been papers used 
in the wrapping up of pigs’ cheeks to keep them 
from the rats. ‘0, wretched woman!’ exclaimed 
he, ‘do you know what you have done?’ ‘Oh, 
dear no!’ said the woman, half-frightened out of 
her wits; ‘no harm, I hope, for the paper were 
very old, I dare say as old as the house itself.’ 
This threw him into an additional state of excite- 
ment, as it is now fashionably called; he raved, 
he stamped, he foamed, and at last quitted the 
house, covering the poor woman with every term 
of reproach, and, hastening back to Stratford, 
took post-chaise to London, to relate to his brother 
madmen the horrible sacrilege of this heathenish 
woman. Unfortunately for Mr. Ireland, unfortu- 
nately for his learned brothers in the metropolis, 
and unfortunately for the reputation of Shak- 
speare, Mr. Ireland took with him to the scene of 
his adoration a son about sixteen years of age, 
who was articled to an attorney in London. The 
son was by no means so sharply bitten as the 
father ; and upon returning to town he conceived 
the idea of supplying the place of the invaluable 
manuscripts which the farmhouse heathen had 
destroyed. 

_ “Hethought that he should have little difficulty 
in writing plays just like those of Shakspeare. To 
get paper that should seem to have been made in the 





reign of Queen Elizabeth, and ink that should 
give to writing the appearance of having the same 
age, was somewhat difficult; but both were over- 
come. Young Ireland was acquainted with the 
son of a bookseller, who dealt in old books; the 
blank leaves of these books supplied the young 
author with paper, and he found out the way of | 
making proper ink for the purpose. To work he 
went, wrote several plays, some love letters, and | 
other things, and having got a Bible extant in the | 
time of Shakspeare, he wrote notes in the margin. 
All these, together with sonnets in abundance, | 
and other little detached pieces, he produced to 

his father, telling him he got them from a gentle- | 
man who had made him swear that he would not 
divulge his name. The father announced the dis- 
covery to the literary world; the literary world 
rushed to him; the manuscripts were regarded as 
genuine by the most grave and learned doctors, 
some of whom, and among these were Doctors 
Parr and Warton, gave under their hands an 
opinion that the manuscripts must have been 
written by Shakspeare; for that no other man in 
the world could have been capable of writing them. 

“Mr. Ireland opened a subscription, published 
these new and invaluable manuscripts at an enor- 
mous price, and preparations were instantly made 
for performing one of the plays; called ‘ Vortigern.’ 
Soon after the acting of the play, the indiscretion 
of the lad caused the secret to explode; and in- 
stantly those who had declared he had written as 
well as Shakspeare, did everything in their power 
to destroy him. The attorney drove him from his 
office; the father drove him from his house, and 
he was hunted down as if he had been a male- 
factor of the worst description. After this, where 
is the person of sense who will be guided in these 
matters by fashion? where is the man who wishes 
not to be deluded, who will not, when he has read 
a book, judge for himself?” 

There is much good sense in the lesson thus 
pointed by the melancholy story of young Ireland’s 
literary frauds, the author of which, by the way, 
died some twenty years ago, never having reco- 
vered through life the effect of the above devious 
step which he made on entering it. Valuable as 
is the habit, however, of judging for one’s self, the 
young reader must remember that it is liable to be 
abused, and that almost next in importance to in- 
dependence of judgment, is the power of knowing 
the strength or weakness of that faculty in us, and 
the extent to which we may with safety follow 
it, or lean upon that of others. 

The following advice, however, requires no qua- 
lifying remark, as the subject has attracted the 
notice of the highest authority on the judicial 
bench :—“ I hope,” says our author, “that your 
taste will keep you aloof from the writings of those 
detestable villains who employ the powers of their 
mind in debauching the minds of others, or in | 
endeavours to do it. They present their poison in | 
such captivating forms, that it requires great vir- 
tue and resolution to withstand their temptations ; 
and they have perhaps done as much mischief in 
the world as all the infidels and atheists put toge- 
ther. These men ought to be held in universal 
abhorrence.” 

Equally good is the following concluding re- 
mark :— A journal should be kept by every young 
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man. Put down something against every day in 
the year, if it be merely a description of the wea- 
ther. It demands not a minute in the twenty-four 
hours, and that minute is most agreeably and ad- 
vantageously occupied. It tends greatly to pro- 
duce regularity in the conducting of affairs, and is 
a thing demanding a small portion of attention 
once in a day.” 

Such is our self-elevated man’s advice to young 
people, and, so far as it has gone, it is very good 
and worthy of imitation. But let not the youth- 
ful reader forget that it is one thing to wish to 
carry out such advice, and another to be able to 
practise it. Between desiring to conquer the ob- 
stacles in our character and habits that stand in 
the way of self-improvement, and actually doing 
so, there is a wide gulf. Only those who know 
the weakness of human nature rightly apprehend 
the difficulty of such a work. Thankfully ought 
we then to appreciate the aid of God’s Holy Spirit, 
which the gospel promises, to assist us in sub- 
during the passions and evil inclinations that 
turn men aside from the paths of happiness and 
self-advancement. 


THE BATHS OF THE PYRENEES. 


It is remarkable how the travelling population of 
England are apt to follow one another like a flock 
of sheep, all going to Switzerland or the Rhine, 
because it is thought the right thing to do, and 
not because those countries are preferred as a 
matter of taste. I admit that great difficulties 
have existed in the journey to the beautiful country 
of Tyrol, and even in that to the Pyrenees; but 
since our alliance with the French, and the wide 
extension of their railroads, have smoothed away 
so many obstacles, some are beginning to frequent 
the latter country, and find out for themselves how 
great are the beauties of the Pyrenean valleys. 
Having lately returned from a sojourn amongst 
them, I think some account of what I saw may 
not be uninteresting, and I would hope even useful, 
as I propose to show the best and cheapest method 
of accomplishing the tour. 

The shortest way of getting to Pau, which may 
be considered as the best starting-point from 
which to visit the Baths, or “ Les Eaux,” as they 
are called, is by Bordeaux and Bayonne, to which 
town the railroad is now open. I will pass hastily. 
over the earlier portion of the journey. At Bor- 
deaux there is little to detain the traveller. The 
general effect of the city is extremely fine, but 
after driving along the quays and down the grand 
street of the “Chapeau Rouge,” little remains to 
be seen, unless, indeed, the curious sight of the 
extraordinary skeletons or mummies at St. Mi- 
chael’s church may be thought worthy of attention. 
They are to be seen in a vault, under the old 
tower which stands near the church, and are, in- 
deed, very remarkable. Preserved, it is supposed, 
by some peculiar effect of soil, they were found on 
an alteration being made in the burying-ground, 
about twenty years ago; and many of them are 
known to be from four to six hundred years old. 
They stand round the vaults, supported by iron 
bands, and the effect of their brown and weird 
figures is certainly more curious than pleasing. 








In some, the hair, beard, and teeth remain perfect, 
and even the expression of countenance is pre- 
served. To those who feel attracted by such 
remnants of mortality, or who can find interest or 
moral in their sad histories (many of which are 
known from inscriptions on their tombs), I would 
recommend the inspection. - 

Leaving Bordeaux by railroad for Bayonne, 
which is a short day’s journey, the Landes are 
passed, and I can give no description which will 
convey an adequate idea of the annoyance caused 
on this line by the dust or ashes. Every carriage 
is filled with a fine black powder, which penetrates 
into every cranny: clothes, hair, teeth, and faces, 
all share the inevitable fate ; and by the time the 
train arrives at Bayonne, every passenger lodks 
more or less like a stoker. Vain are all the efforts 
to brush it off; vain, too, are the cross looks and 
pettish words of the impatient; the only plan is to 
Jaugh at one’s self and others, and devote the first 
two hours at Bayonne to the process of cleansing. 

The town of Bayonne is not striking; and after 
looking at the shops, and exhausting patriotic 
recollections of “'The Duke,” little remains to 
attract us ; but I would by all means advise those 
who can, to make a short excursion from thence 
into Spain, and see St. Sebastian. This is easily 
done; and going by the diligence is not expensive. 
The fare, I think, is ten francs. The diligence 
starts at eight in the morning, and taking the 
beautiful coast road by St. Jean de Luz, Irun, 
Fontarabia, and Port de Passage, it brings you in 
rather more than five hours to St. Sebastian. 
This small town possesses in itself great attrac- 
tions, from its beautiful situation and from the 
vivid interest of historical recollection with which 
every English eye must see it. When to these is 
added the fact of feeling one’s self really in Spain, 
perhaps for the only time in one’s life, it becomes 
irresistible. 

Another day may be well spent in driving over 
from Bayonne to see Biarritz,the favourite bathing- 
place of the Empress Eugenie, whose kindness and 
benevolence have made her name well known and 
justly beloved in all the country. The drive from 
Bayonne does not occupy more than half an hour, 
and the morning may be pleasantly passed on the 
sands under the fine voches, which give the little 
bay so striking an appearance, and in watching the 
extraordinary number of bathers, who, clad in 
every species of droll costume, emerge from the 
range of dressing-rooms, and running down the 
sands, rush into the sea, and frolic in its bright 
waves for an unlimited time. An excellent table- 
d@héte will be fuund at most of the hotels, and 
thus is the day completed. 

In travelling from Bayonne to Pau, two methods 
are offered to the choice: either to engage a 
voiturier, or secure places in the diligence. The 
hired carriages are by no means in this country 
equal to those of Switzerland and Germany, nor 
are their horses nearly so good ; and except in the 
very mountainous regions, where you wish to see 
the scenery at your own time and in your own way, 
I should strongly recommend the diligence. The 
road to Pau by Orthes offers no attraction worthy 
of delay, and one finds the eight hours or rather 
more which are required for the journey, suffi- 
ciently tedious. 
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Pau is a clean, nicely-built, cheerful town, | 
beautifully situated, and in clear weather com- | 
manding a fine view of the whole Pyrenean range. | 
The hotels are good, and the town is much | 
frequented by the English, who in summer find it 
agreeable as head quarters for a tour, and in 
winter as affording exemption from the rigorous 
cold of that season. I believe it to be an excellent 
place of resort for invalids, and am inclined to 
think it would be found to answer as well or better 
than many more distant places where they are sent. 
An English clergyman resides there, and there is 
every advantage of accommodation. The most 
interesting object in Pau, undoubtedly, is the old 
chateau, the birth-place of Henry the Fourth of 
France, the “ Bearnais,” as he loved to be called. 
I believe some of the real old parts yet remain, but 
it was all much injured in the old revolution, and 
for a long time was left neglected and desolate. 
Louis Philippe, who certainly deserves some credit 
for his restorations, and for the taste and money 
he expended on them, had this castle repaired in 
the best possible way. It is open daily to the 
public, and no fee is allowed to be given to the 
servant who shows it and explains extremely well 
all that is necessary of its history. The rooms are 
most beautiful, and command a lovely view of the 
valley, the river, and the snowy peaks of the 
Pyrenees. ‘The cradle of Henry the Fourth is 
shown—a curious relic, formed out of a tortoise 
shell; it was concealed by some adherent of the 
royal family, and thus saved from destruction, at 
the time of the revolution. The bed is also shown 
in which he was born, at least so we are told ; and 
the bed is undoubtedly of ancient date, richly 
carved, and very handsome. But the authenticity 
of its pedigree I think very doubtful. I could not 
help smiling at the simplicity and ignorance of one 
of my countrywomen, who, in the presence of 
several French ladies, and only understanding 
enough to perceive that the bed bore some reference 
to the beloved monarch, inquired if that was the 
bed in which Henry had died—the slight fact of 
his assassination in the streets of Paris by Ravaillac 
having apparently escaped her memory. 

From Pau, the arrangement of our plans took 
us at once to Bagnéres de Luchon, the most 
southern of the Pyrenean baths, and this I think 
a better plan than beginning with the Eaux 
Bonnes, and so on to the rest. For those who 
wish to ride the journey, this is peculiarly the case, 
as by far the best horses and guides are found at 
Bagnéres de Luchon. The nearest way to it is 
by Tarbes, missing Bagnéres de Bigorre ; but the 
prettiest is by Lourdes to Bigorre, and on by the 
mountains. For this journey a voiturier carriage 
is necessary, as the diligence declines the pic- 
turesque, and follows the road by Tarbes. ‘There 
is a pretty half-way house, the Hotel de France, 
at Lestelle, or Betharam, which joins it, and here 
clean beds and tolerable fare may be had. 

Betharam boasts of an oid church of some ex- 
tent, and a shrine to which pilgrimages are con- 
stantly made; but I could not feel interested in 
the tawdry old church, still less in the gaudy pro- 
cession, bedizened with senseless finery, which was 
taking place in honour of some saint. These sights 
are so painful to me, that I quickly turned away, 





and enjoyed alone the view of the picturesque old 


bridge, which consists of a single arch spanning the 
river, and literally festooned with wild and luxu- 
riant creepers. 

The journey to Bigorre, including a halt at 
Betharam, may be well done in eight hours. And 
at Bigorre, a stay of one or two days will satisfy 
most people. It is a gay, showy place, the Baden 
of the Pyrenees, and the stronghold of the beau- 
tiful knitting of that country. The shawls, 
scarfs, and other garments, greatly exceed the 
Shetland, both in taste, quality, and execution. 
Here also, in spite of its name, the fine barége is 
made; it is very beautiful, but by no means 
cheap. 

The great excursion from Bigorre is to the Lac 
Bleu, and is worth the day required for it ; nearly 
the whole of it may be done’on horseback. The 
valley of Campan, justly famed for its beauty, is 
best seen in going the mountain road to Bagnéres 
de Luchon, instead of that followed by the dili- 
gence, leading through Lannemezan and Mon- 
trejeau, and by St. Bertrand de Comminges. This 
is done in the day in about ten hours. The road 
by Arreau is very mountainous; and as the dis- 
tance cannot be done, either in-a carriage or on 
horseback, under thirteen or fourteen hours, it 
makes it more agreeable to rest for the night at 
Arreau. ‘This plan we adopted. In fine weather 
nothing can be more delightful than the drive 
through the beautiful valley above named. The 
first village, that of St. Marie, is very picturesque 
and pretty, and on the day we passed it some fes- 
tival had drawn forth all the inhabitants in their 
best clothes. Here, for the first time, I saw the 
women in the picturesque hood which they call a 
capulet. Made in fine cloth, it is large enough to 
cover the head, and fall well down on the shoulders. 
In scarlet, dark blue, and white, nothing can well be 
more brilliant than the effect of a number of them 
seen together. The men wear the flat beret, some- 
times red, but more often dark blue or brown. 

The ascent of the mountain pass, called Hour- 
quette d’Aspin, begins at Paillole, and is truly 
beautiful ; winding through a fine forest of fir trees, 
the view, as every turn brings us higher, is more 
and more delightful, opening before us rich val- 
leys and towering summits, clothed in their 
drapery of dark firs, and crowned with peaks of 
snow. From the top of the pass, Arreau may be 
seen as in a basin; but this side is less fine, and 
the zig-zags of the descent seem perfectly endless. 

Arreau is a small cold-looking town, with a 
tolerable inn ; and, soon after leavmg: it, a gradual 
ascent of great length leads up to the Port de 
Peyresourde, from whence in a clear day both 
ranges of mountains are seen; those behind us 
with the great Pic du Midi de Bigorre towering 
above, while those in front present to us for the 
first time the huge map of the Maladetta. 

The descent on Luchon is through a fertile 
valley, and this is certainly the best side of it; so 
that, on driving through the long Allee des Sou- 
pirs, and into the gay Boulevards, where every one 
lives, no one would probably dislike its appearance; 
yet Luchon is by no means in itself a pretty place. 
It is, however, full of life and gaiety, and there is 
much of variety and novelty, which serve to 
divert those willing to be pleased. Long trains of 
Spanish mules are daily seen coming down from 
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the mountains. They are adorned with innumerable 
tassels and trappings, as we see them in the illus- 
trations of “ Gil Blas” and “ Don Quixote,” while 
the skins of wine, with which they are mostly laden, 
are just such as those which fell before the 
destroying arm of the “ Knight of La Mancha.” 


The muleteers who walk with them are odd figures, | 


shabbily dressed, but picturesque withal. The 
inhabitants of Luchon itself are very Spanish, both 
in dress and appearance. The women have the 
dark eyes and hair of Spain, and wear on their 
heads gay coloured handkerchiefs, put on in the 
form of a turban. Above all, their dialect is 
mostly Spanish, and bears no resemblance to the 
French, which they learn as a foreign language. 

But the riding population of Luchon must not 
be passed over, for here riding seems the busi- 
ness of life. The excursions are so beautiful 
and numerous, and the guides and horses so 
good for the purpose, that even the weak and 
timid are led to join in the prevailing mania. 
Large parties, sometimes of fifteen or twenty to- 
gether, with three or four guides, are every 
morning seen starting in all directions, and their 
cracking of whips, shouting, and other noises, are 
somewhat astonishing to the newly arrived tra- 
veller ; who will, however, probably end by joining 
in the diversion. Indeed, little of the country can 
be seen without it, and itis really beautiful enough 
to tempt every one. The most remarkable ride is 
that to the Port de Venasque and over it, into the 
wild Spanish valley, at the foot of the great 
Maladetta. For a description of it, I cannot do 
better than quote that given by the late Bishop 
Stanley, and published originally in “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.” His relation of the final ascent is 
as follows :—‘ Our position became at every step 
more interesting and extraordinary; for to ail 
powers of observation this cul-de-sac was so per- 
fect, and all means of exit so inscrutable, that not 
one of the party, after the most mature inspection, 
could form a conjecture as to the continuation even 
of the very pathway, much less of the pass itself, 
which appeared to elude our grasp as we drew 
near, and yet must, if it really existed, be now 
close at hand, At length, on rounding a sharp 
corner, the pass started into view, about fifty feet 
above our heads, . ... The poor avimals, as if 
conscious that the severest portion of their task 
was drawing to a close, exerted themselves with 
redoubled efforts to accomplish the remaining, I 
may say, steps in the ladder...... Another 
march brought me to the breach, when I drew up, 
and, in motionless and speechless admiration, sat 
with my eyes riveted on the stupendous scene so 
singularly, so suddenly revealed. . . . . The Mala- 
detta was immediately in front, without a single 
intervening object, standing in all its dreary 
nakedness, like the ghost of some mountain be- 
longing to a departed world.” 

The return over the Port de Picade affords a 
superb view of the Catalonian Mountains, which 
ure even better seen from the summit of the Ente- 
cade, another mountain in the same chain. But 
here I must pause, and defer to another chapter 
the relation of my riding tour through the remain- 
der of the “ baths,” on my return to Pau. 


| MUTUAL FORBEARANCE IN A FAMILY. 
| THAT house will be kept in a turmoil where there is 
| no tolerance of each other’s errors, no lenity shown to 
| failings, no meek submission to injuries, no soft answers 
| to turn away wrath. If you lay a single stick of wood 
| upon the andirons and apply fire to it, it will go out; 
| put on another stick, and they will burn; add a half- 
dozen, and you will havea grand conflagration, There 
are other fires subject to the same conditions. If one 
member of a family gets into a passion and is let alone, 
he will cool down, and possibly be ashamed, and repent. 
But oppose temper to temper; pile on the fuel; draw 
in the other members of the group, and let one harsh 
answer be followed by another; and there will soon be 
a blaze which will enwrap them all in its lurid splen- 
dours. ‘The venerable Philip Henry understood this 
well, and when his son Matthew, the Commentator, 
was married, he sent these lines to the wedded pair :— 
“ Love one another; pray oft together ; and see 

You never both together angry be: 

Tf one speak fire, t’other with water come ; 

Is one provoked P be t’other soft or dumb.” 

So thought the excellent Bishop Cowper, of whom 
this remarkable anecdote is related. The wife of this 
good man was afraid he would injure his health by 
close confinement. So, one day, like a kind-hearted, 
officious wife, she went into his library in his absence, 
and gathering up all the manuscript notes he had been 
eight years collecting for his dictionary, threw them 
into the fire. ‘When hecame home, she told him what 
she had done. Assured of the kind motive which had 
prompted her to this act of Vandalism, his only reply 
to her was, “ Woman! thou hast put me to cight years 
more study!” 

This, it must be confessed, was carrying meekness 
about as far as flesh and blood can ordinarily be ex- 
pected to go, But even a less measure of this quality 
would be found a great sedative to those ebullitions of 
passion which ruffle the serenity of households. Allied 
with a sound judgment and with true affection, it 
would aim at shutting out from the circle such topics 
of conversation as were known to produce an irritating 
effect upon any of the group. 

You must give the Bible that place in your houses 
and in your affections to which it is justly entitled. 
You must receive as your guest that glorious Being 
who is the grand theme of the Bible. You invited 
him to grace your marriage-festival ; for it was in 
his name and with the invocation of his blessing, that 
you were made “one flesh.” Were youso inhospitable 
as to close your doors against him from that time? 
Was Jesus of Nazareth the only one of your guests 
whom you neither solicited nor wished to return? Is 
his name the only one among them which is not 
mentioned in your daily intercourse? Have you 
reared no altar to him? Have you made him no 
thank-offering ? Are you flattering yourselves that 
you can do without him? Even if you could, such 
ingratitude were most unworthy of you. But you 
cannot, while you exclude him, enjoy domestic happi- 
ness in its purest and highest form. The presence of 
Christ will do infinitely more for you than all your 
treasures combined. The sisters of Bethany felt it, 
as they might, to be their greatest honour to have 
him for an occasional inmate. Open your houses to 
him, and he will come, not to visit you, but to “make 
his abode” with you. And once admitted there, he 
will alleviate your burdens, solace your sorrows, and 
infuse such sweetness into every cup of domestic en- 
joyment, that you will bless God as you never did 
before, for “setting the solitary in families.”—TZ he 
Bible in the Family. 
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AyoTHER DisEnTomBeD City.—Wurka (Erech of Ge- 
nesis x. 10) has been visited and described by Mr. Loftus, 
in his Travels in Chaldea. It stands on the eastern side of 
the Euphrates, on a tract slightly elevated above the 
marshes surrounding it on all sides. The principal remains 
are those of a structure inclosed by a wall five miles and a 
half in circumference, and in many places 40 feet above 
the level on which the city stands. It has been ascertained, 
by inscriptions on bricks, that the city was dedicated to 
the moon, by a king named Urukh, about twenty-three 
centuries B. C., and 1200 years before Nineveh was built. 
There is also reason to believe that its foundation was due 
to an ante-Semitic or Hamite population, the history of 
which is now being clearly revealed as monuments are 
investigated. There are two great piles, one being a tower 
200 feet square, with buttresses, made of bricks dried in 
the sun ; the other is within an inclosure of seven acres 
and a half, the longer side being 650 feet. The strueture 
itself is somewhat less than 80 feet high, standing on a 
mound abont 50 feet in altitude. It is unlike any other 
hitherto examined. The facade is 174 feet in length, with 
groups of half columns in sevens, which are repeated seven 
times, having the appearance of palm logs. The facade 
has been covered with lime plaster from two to four inches 
thick. It contains great halls, without doors or windows ; 
the roofs appear to have been vaulted. It promises to be a 
mine of antiquities. Nowhere in the world, perhaps, is to 
be found such a collection of human bones. It appears to 
have been a burial place for twenty-five centuries, 

Tue Scrtty Istes.—The promontory on which stands 
Star Castle offered a fine breezy walk over downs resplen- 
dent with golden furze, and suffered the eye to take the 
widest sweep. How thoroughly I enjoyed that walk ! 
The downs were so brilliant that one could sympathise 
with the enthusiasm of Linnzus on his arrival in Eng- 
land, and his first sight of furze, as he flung himself on his 


knees and thanked God for having madeanything so beau- 


tiful. The downs were all a-tlame with their golden light, 
Ever and anon a rabbit startled across the path,.or the 
timid deer were seen emerging from the clumps of golden 
bush, A glance at the many reefs and creeks along the 
wavy shores raised expectation tiptoe, forcing hope into 
certainty of treasures abounding. Whatever’ drawbacks 
Scilly might possibly have in store, this at least was in- 
dubitable—the hunting would be good., Not. that any 
shadow of a drawback darkened the horizon; for .what 
could the heart desire more? . Here was a little archipe- 
lago, such as Greek heroes might have lived in, bold, rug- 
ged, picturesque, secure from all the assaults of idle water- 
ing-place frequenters, lovely to the eye, full of promise to 
the mind, and health in every breeze. « Ithaca was visibly 
opposite. Homer’s cadences were sweetly audible. Here 
one might write epics finer than the Odyssey, had one 
but genius packed up in one’s carpet-bag; and ‘if . the 
genius had been forgotten, left behind (by some strange 
oversight), at any rate. there was the microscope and 
scalpel, with which one might follow in the tracks of the 
“stout Stagyrite,” whom the world is now beginning to 
recognise among the greatest of its naturalists.— Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 

Snow Brrps’ Hasits.—Mr. Willis, in his letters to the 
“ American Home Journal,” writes thus of the regular ha- 
hits of snow-birds :—“ As the sun gets fairly up, and their 
breakfast is over, they perch themselves on the warm 
southern side of the thick hemlock close to the window, 
and commence their sun bath and their toilet. It is al- 
ways in the same tree that they thus gather, and invaria- 
bly at the same hour. I have often called my children 
from their forenoon studies in the adjoining room to look 
through the muslin curtain at these bird-laden branches. 
The backs of the little tittlers are of pencil brown; but, 
with their white breasts relieved upon the dark foliage of 
the hemlock, as we look up at them, the gleam, at first sight, 
is like the confectioner’s Christmas tree, with a gay gift on 
every spray. And their enjoyment of the sheltered 
warmth, while they stroke down their wind-tumbled fea- 
thers, is curious to watch so closely ! We could look under 
the lifted wing, as the busy head plied its combing beak, 





see every fold of down that was so daintily smoothed into 
its place. And, when the combing and sun bath were 
over (a full hour, by their testimony, being nature’s allow- 
ance for toilet time), they gave themselves, apparently, a 
waking dream! With their little heads almost sunk out 
of sight between their feathery and fat shoulders, they sat 
motionless in the sun for a half hour or more—an after 
breakfast reverie, apparently, while the cup of existence 
was at the full. Happy birds, to have the privilege of this 
hush-nerve idleness of morning. 

PopuLation oF Cutna, ETC.—The following statistics, 
relating to the internal condition of China Proper, are 
taken from the statistical chart of a new work, by Mr. R. 
Montgomery Martin, late her Majesty’s treasurer for the 
colonial, consular, and diplomatic services in China, and 
member of the Legislative Council at Hong Kong, entitled 
“China, Political, Commercial, and Social.” In China 
Proper it appears there are 367,632,907 inhabitants, and 
in the dependencies of Mantchooria, Mongolia, Turkistan, 
Thibet, etc., about 40,000,000, making a total of 400,000,000 
of people under one government.’ The population on each 
square is 283, and the area in square miles is 1,297,999, 
The quantity of land is estimated at 830,829,100 English 
acres, of which 141,119,347 is under cultivation. The land 
tax realizes 27,854,023 taels of silver; the salt revenue, 
4,618,834 taels; and other duties, 991,092 taels. The 
total fixed revenue of the provinces is 35,016,023 taels, of 
which sum 22,445,578 taels and 3,428,955 shih ‘of ‘rice (a 
shih’ being about 160lbs. avoirdupois) are transmitted. to 
the imperial treasury, whilst 5,569,329 taels remain-in the 
provinces. The standing army and militia number 1,232,000 
men. The table from which the above statistics are taken 
is prepared from various authorities, the greater portion 
having been furnished‘in China} and translated from the 
official records. ‘With respect to the"density of the popu- 
lation, Dr. Gutzlaff, and other Chinese scholars, consider 
the census to be correct. ‘The population is, most dense 
along the banks of the great rivers, particularly near the 
great Yangtye-kang, and the central districts of the coun- 
try, where the waters furnish large supplies of food. - The 
natural productions of the various provinces include every 
description of metal, as well as almost every known article 
of merchandise. 

+ InrERESTING GEOGRAPHICAL DiscoveRY.—From the 


Russian storeship “ Dwina,” which arrived in San, Fran- | 
cisco on the 2nd of January, some important information’ | 


has been obtained. ‘The “ Dwina” was one of those vessels 
which so mysteriously escaped from the allied fleet in the 
Gulf of. Tartary. Upto that'time it-was supposed that 
there was no outlet from the Gulf of Saghalién. Indeed, 
Saghalien is described upon all maps and charts as a pe- 
ninsula. The escape of the “ Dwina” from the English fleet 
could not be explained except upen-the hypothesis that the 
gulfs named were connected by a narrow channel, kuown 
ouly to the Russians.. ‘The fact is, now established that 
such a channel exists, and that through it the “ Dwina” 
escaped. It is extremely difficult to navigate, running, as 
it does, through’ the’ sand deposited at the mouth of the 
Amoor. The question, however, is definitively settled, and 
maps hereafter should represent Saghalien as an island 
instead of a peninsula, 

SprpEr’s Tureap.—Austrian papers state that a mer- 
chant of Vienna has lately presented to the Industrial 
Union of that capital the details of a series of experiments 
made by him to manufacture spiders’ thread into woven 
tissues. The thread is wound on a reel, and two dozen 
spiders produce in six minutes a beautiful and delicate 
thread, two thousand feet in length. The stuffs manu- 
factured are spoken of as being far superior to those of silk 
in beauty and delicacy of fabric. 

GENTLEMEN AND THEIR Desrs.—The late Rev. Dr. 


Sutton, Vicar of Sheffield, once said to the late Mr. Peach, | 
a veterinary surgeon, “ Mr. Peach, how is it you have | 


not called upon me for your account?” “Oh,” said Mr. 
Peach, “ I never ask a gentleman for money.” “ Indeed ” 
said the Vicar ; then how do you get on if he don’t pay?” 
“ Why,” replied Mr. Peach, “ after a certain time I con- 
clude that he is not a gentleman, and then I ask him.” 























